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Th d Ab f “Paradox” 
ee e Use an use of “Paradox 
on 
UR EPOCH has many names. Indeed, it is be- perhaps really well-founded.” Much of what is in- 
a coming something of a popular pastime to invent, vested with an aura of profundity by being labeled 
ut if possible in striking and facile phrase, some novel “paradoxical” really falls within the first of these alter- 
a” characterization of the times in which our lot is cast. native definitions. So with a considerable proportion 
its Geographically regarded, ours is a Global Age. of the contemporary “yes-and-no” dicta. 
In terms of its dominant power-factor, it is the Atomic To be sure, a complete and wholly adequate answer 
Age. W. H. Auden has given currency to its most to most of life’s questions or the deepest mysteries 
widely prevalent psychological character, the Age of of reality is seldom a simple “yes” or a simple “no”; 
Anxiety. But, if one were seeking to identify in a it may be something or somewhere in between. To 
for single phrase the regnant intellectual perspective of recognize and accept this fact is a prerequisite to 
oo today, especially in sophisticated circles, he could wisdom. But it may also be the beginning of sophist- 
oa hardly improve on Dean Liston Pope’s suggestion: ication, of pseudo-wisdom. For, while a true answer 
a8 ours is the Age of Equivocation, when the fashionable is seldom a simple “yes” or a simple “no,” it is almost 
od rejoinder to almost any query, political or personal, never “yes-no” or “yes-and-no.” It may be somewhat 
~~ ideological or moral, may be expected to follow a less than a full “yes” but very much more than a flat 
om monotonous pattern, “The answer is ‘yes and no.’ ” “no,” or considerably more than a mere “no” but 
/ In these days we are being schooled in a strange in- rather less than a clear “yes.” “Yes-no” suggests a 
rs version of Jesus’ injunction: “Let what you say be shadowy territory mid-way between “yes” and “no” 
- simply ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” We are told that our “yes” when it does not convey an impression of utter con- 
en should be “no” and our “no” “yes” or, more accurately, fusion and contradiction which stifles thought and 
oa that all our speech should be “yes-no” or “yes-and-no.” freezes action. The really important question is: 
poe Dean Pope points the contrast to Paul’s declaration: “how much ‘yes’ and how much ‘no’; at what point 
* “As surely as God is faithful, our word to you has not between a categorical ‘yes’ and an unqualified ‘no’ 
| been ‘Yes and No’... But in him (Christ) it is al- does truth lie?” The recognition of “paradox” is not 
=a ways ‘Yes.’ For all the promises of God in him are the last word, but the first word. It is not the destina- 
aie ‘Yes.’” tion of the inquiry, but its starting-point. A facile 
roe This “Yes-no” manner of speaking derives added “yes-no” is no solution of the problem; it is a sum- 
aa prestige from its appeal to paradox. | Almost the mons to more precise definition, a call to more dis- 
aa favorite category of thought in our day is “paradox.” cerning, discriminating and decisive thinking. Re- 
Mr If a theologian or a college student or even a layman course to equivovation is usually easy evasion of 
die can declare that an event or a problem or a reality difficult and clear thought, or of the decision and 
an or a person is “paradoxical,” he may relax in satisfied action which clear thought implies. 
hich assurance that he has uttered the definitive, the final More important, often when the answer “yes-no” 
“oe word. is given, the truth does not lie somewhere between 
That there are aspects of human experience and “yes” and “no.” It lies above and beyond a mere 
of man’s apprehensions of reality which are rightly “yes.” To suggest it by the facile phrase “yes-and-no” 
described as paradoxical is both true and important. falsifies the situation. Especially is this the case when 
But we do well to recognize that no small part of the we are dealing with the greatest matters — the being 
current recourse to “paradox” is a misuse of the term. of God, God’s grace and man’s freedom, Christ as 
niry The Oxford Dictionary gives two principal meanings both divine and human. 
for of the word “paradox”: 1) “palpably incorrect, self- For example, to the question whether we shall think 
eign contradictory, absurd statement”; and 2) “statement of God as personal, by analogy drawn from human 
f the contrary to received opinion, seemingly absurd though persons, the right answer is not “yes-and-no” but 
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“yes and more than personal.” The truth about God 
is not the denial of the highest our human minds can 
conceive, as “no” implies; it is the highest our finite 
thought can frame, and more. 

So, to the question whether we should attribute 
all that is worthy in human accomplishment to man’s 
action or only to God’s grace, the right answer is not 
“ves-no,” either-or. The right answer is both-and. 
Here we are really face-to-face with paradox in its 
true and necessary meaning — “statement contrary 
to received opinion, seemingly absurd though really 
well-founded.” Likewise, with the affirmation which 
stands at the very heart of Christian faith as its ful- 
crum on which all else turns — that Jesus Christ is 
both human and divine — we confront substantially 
the same true paradox, as Professor D. M. Baillie has 
convincingly shown: both human action and divine 
grace. One of the evil consequences of the misuse 
of “paradox” is that we fail to recognize true paradox 
where it rightfully claims our acceptance. 

If all this sounds like mere word-bandying, an 
exercise in semantics, it has far-reaching consequences 
for life. In these days when Equivocation is the com- 
fortable refuge of confused minds and _irresolute 
spirits, the responsibility lies heavy on Christians to 
eschew recourse to the “yes-no” vogue, and to labor 
and struggle and, if need be, agonize to make their 
thought and their speech as clear, as honest, as scru- 
pulously accurate as may be. For the mind which 
habituates itself to answering the great questions of 
life with the pleasant evasion of “yes-and-no” may 
all too readily become the life which protests “Lord, 
Lord” and does not the things which he commands. 
That is the ultimate betrayal, earning our Lord’s final 


condemnation. H.P.V.D. 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Protestant leaders seem to have reached the 
decision which will bring Billy Graham, the evan- 
gelist, to New York City in about two years. We dread 
the prospect. Billy Graham is a personable, modest 
and appealing young man who has wedded consider- 
able dramatic and demagogic gifts with a rather 
obscurantist version of the Christian faith. His mes- 
sage is not completely irrelevant to the broader social 
issues of the day but it approaches irrelevance. For 
what it may be worth, we can be assured that his 
approach is free of the vulgarities which characterized 
the message of Billy Sunday, who intrigued the 
nation about a quarter century ago. We are grateful 
for this much “progress.” 

If Billy Graham were coming only to warm the 
hearts of the faithful and to effect a few genuine 
“conversions” among those whose lives are confused 
and disorganized and who are sorely in need of a 





confrontation with the living God as revealed in 
Christ, we would not feel apprehensive about Billy 
Graham. But he comes with a well organized team of 
publicity experts who will use all their talents and his 
to “put him across” on radio and television and all 
the organs of mass communications. He will constantly 
present the “Christian message” to an entire metro- 
politan center. This center is of course a Babylon, 
whose “sins” invite the denunciations of any “prophet.” 
But the question is whether the prophet is able to 
discern the real sins of such a Babylon, or to appre- 
ciate the virtues of such a vast conglomerate com- 
munity in which all peoples and racial stocks live in 
comparative brotherhood. Is there anything in his 
apprehension of the moral realities which would make 
him realize that a modern urban community raises 
all the achievements and the vices of a technical 
civilization to the nth degree? 

The embarrassment of a Graham campaign will be 
heightened by the fact that the Protestant people are 
very much in a minority in this Babylon. The Cath- 
olics and Jews outnumber the Protestants, and there 
are, besides, a great number of secularized Jews and 
gentiles, who have some vague connection with a 
traditional faith but who cannot simply be put into 
the category of the “godless,” who must be reclaimed. 
As a matter of fact, many of them have a greater 
capacity for civic virtue than the pious, for political 
righteousness requires discriminating judgment which 
the pious frequently lack. They may also have a 
passion for justice, superior to the fruits of a simple 
pietism. 

Not only will Graham’s “message” be unable to 
reach these people at any significant point (except 
possibly if they should be involved in flagrant sins of 
the flesh and need, not intelligence or goodwill to be 
emancipated from their confusion, but a genuine 
change of heart). But the Graham revival will actually 
accentuate every prejudice which the modern “en- 
lightened,” but morally sensitive, man may have 
against religion. He regards it as a matter of dis- 
credited fables and legends, and fails to appreciate 
the ultimate truth embodied symbolically in true 
faith. The Christian community has a difficult task 
at best to communicate its truths to the conscience of 
the “Enlightenment.” This task is made much more 
difficult by a literalistic interpretation of the Bible 
and by individualistic and pietistic versions of the 
Christian faith. 

Billy Graham thinks that the problem of atomic 
warfare could be solved if one could convert “bad” 
people to become “good” so that they would not 
use atomic weapons. But he cannot have anything to 
say to good people who are increasingly concerned 
about the undue reliance of our nation upon nuclear 
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weapons but who do not find it possible to be respon- 
sible for the security of our civilization and simply 
renounce nuclear weapons. One of the journalists who 
recently heard Billy Graham present the simple gospel 
answers to the world’s dilemmas, remarked rather 
aptly, “God may be as simple as Billy thinks, but I 
know that the devil is not that simple.” 

The Christian Gospel deals with the ultimate mystery 
and meaning of existence, and the revelation in Christ 
is a “light that shineth in darkness.” If that light is 
to shine in the modern darkness, the darkness must 
be seen as the total predicament of man. This pre- 
dicament includes the fact that all men die, though 
they do not like to admit their own finiteness, and 
that all men sin, even good men. The latter may be 
involved in sin, particularly when they try to do good, 
as for instance when they try to save their civilization. 

It is difficult enough for modern man to acknowl- 


edge his hidden anxieties and to admit the fraudulence 
of his self-esteem. But when an interpretation of the 
Gospel is clothed in bad science and petty moralizing 
and when it offers either petty or impossible answers 
to the dilemmas of this generation, the Gospel will 
be immediately dismissed. All efforts to build a 
bridge over the chasm between the Gospel and the 
modern generation will come to naught. Billy Graham 
will get a few thousand “decision” cards signed. 
There will be a great hullabaloo on radio and tele- 
vision. And the church will again sink into “innocuous 
desuetude,” from which it hoped Billy would rescue 
it. Haven’t the Protestant leaders of the city thought 
of these hazards? Or have they decided that a little 
publicity and organized evangelistic effort is such a 
great boon, that the price of presenting Christianity 
as a series of simple answers to complex questions is 
a good bargain? R.N. 


Divorce and the Sanctity of Marriage 
HERTA PAULY 


UR SPIRITUAL insecurity regarding the ethics of 
divorce is not merely a contemporary dilemma due 
to “changing standards.” The same insecurity is re- 
flected in the writings on the subject, both Catholic 
and Protestant, from the Middle Ages onward. These 
show that permanency has always been upheld as the 
essential characteristic of the Christian marriage, but 
divorces were granted nevertheless under specified 
circumstances by both confessions. This manifest 
inconsistency seems to result not from external his- 
torical conditions primarily but from a duality of 
principles within Christian theology and ethics con- 
cerning the permanent marriage. Two principles were 
applied alternately to prohibit or to justify divorce. 
Principle I: Christian marriage ethics have de- 
pended primarily upon the affirmation of the sanctity 
of the married state and marital bond, and its indis- 
solubility has been affirmed as a corollary of its 
sanctity; since the sacred, to most minds, is eo ipso 
immutable and eternal, marriage, being sacred, is 
indissoluble. This affirmation is present in both 
sacramental and non-sacramental conceptions of mar- 
riage. On this basis, factors like whether a marriage 
“works,” does or does not fulfill “the functions for 
which it is intended,” are therefore not valid criteria 
for deciding whether a particular marriage ought to be 
permanent, or “better” be terminated. The demand 
for permanency here is made absolutely, not at all in 
relation to individual circumstances.! 








1 Even according to St. Augustine, who found it necessary 
to justify marriage (the celibate state was thought superior), 
and who justified it through its function of procreation, the 
“substance” of the sacrament (res sacramenti) of marriage 
consisted in its permanence. Hence marriage was inseparable 
even in case of no offspring. De Bono Conjugali #32. 
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Principle I]: However, the fact that divorces were 
granted nevertheless indicates that another principle 
asserted itself in such decisions. During the sixteenth 
century, for example, the papacy acknowledged eight- 
teen reasons for (preventing and) dissolving marriage. 
Luther rejected nearly all of these but recognized 
four himself: impotence, adultery, refusal of marital 
duty and extreme incompatibility.? Evidently it was 
felt that in such cases the sanctity of marriage had 
been violated through adultery, or divorce was 
granted to prevent it. In either case the sanctity of 
marriage was not conceived as entirely inherent in it 
but rather that marriage also has to be kept holy, 
and where this was not the case, continuing in the 
married state was to desecrate that which was holy. 
Thus, parallel to the principle of inherent and absolute 
sanctity and indissolubility, an empirical principle was 
brought to bear upon the matter which made it neces- 
sary to ask whether a given marriage was in fact 
what it was intended to be. But to bring these two 
principles into accord has been difficult and sometimes 
led to decisions and laws which reflect an absurd 
mingling of the two principles; as for instance, when 
divorce was granted but the partners were not per- 
mitted to re-marry, or when divorce was not granted 
but a second and secret marriage was considered 
preferable. 

This duality of principles is still with us and the 
difficulty of bringing them into accord is at the basis 





2Sermon on the Married State, 1522. In other writings 
Luther was more strongly opposed to divorce on any grounds: 
cf. A Prelude on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 
“for the cause of fornication only.” The fact that in one case 
Luther advised bigamy as preferable to divorce indicates that 
his judgment here rested on Principle I above. 





of our uncertainty from an ethical, as well as from 
a legal, point of view. However, the meaning of the 
two principles has changed to some extent. 


Three Challenges 

The concept in inherent sanctity has been challenged 
from three sides. Firstly, it has been challenged by 
the Protestant individualism which tends to measure 
the sanctity of an act by the spirit in which it is done 
more than by the objective act. Secondly, the concept 
of inherent sanctity has been challenged yet more 
strongly by the impact which empiricist thinking has 
exerted in all areas, including ethics. Today we are 
more inclined to make value judgments by consulting 
the detailed facts of life situations than upon pre- 
established norms to which life must be conformed. 
Empiricist thinking gave a new support to individual- 
ism, but an individualism which, to some extent, has 
to be distinguished from that which Protestantism 
values. Thirdly, a “secularist” orientation has relied 
for its sources of ethical norms on the natural and 
social sciences only, and their conclusions have led to 
a gulf between these and defensive, but often defense- 
less, religious views, thus rendering the duality of 
principles an acute dualism. In the case of marriage 
ethics, for example, a method which describes social 
phenomena and derives its categories from these can 
interpret marriage as a social institution in whose 
confines a variable number of functions are exercised 
conveniently. Therefore, if at any time it should 
become evident that these functions need not come in 
a package, entrusted to this institution or that they 
can be exercised to greater advantage outside of it, 
then marriage has become obsolete. This view consti- 
tutes a direct reversal of the traditional conception of 
marriage which maintained that marriage is a divine 
institution and that the various “functions” associated 
with it are functions not of individuals, exercised 
in marriage if they choose, but that they are functions 
of marriage and of marriage only. Marriage is not 
justified by the functions, but the functions are justi- 
fied, and fixed, by marriage. Neither of these two 
extreme views seems acceptable. The latter view is not 
honestly held by most people today; the former is 
devoid of all characteristics one might identify with 
a sacred bond. Our task then should be to examine 
the insights gained through the natural and social 
sciences and secularism as to their possible contribu- 
tion to a fuller understanding of and more adequate 
attitudes toward the Christian marriage and, by 
implication, of divorce. 


The Christian Affirmation of Permanency 


But we will analyze the problem from another side. 
Does the Christian affirmation of permanency really 
rest—not only historically? but essentially—on the 





3 The Catholic and the Anglican Churches still adhere to 
the concept of inherent sanctity insofar as marriage is con- 
sidered indissoluble as such. Princess Margaret’s decision, for 
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belief in an inherent or imminent sanctity of marriage; 
and is the sacred as such always “immutable”? 

Concerning the first part of the question, a case 
recently noted in the press is of interest in this 
connection. Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut was 
asked to approve a bill presented by the state legis- 
lature demanding that divorce be granted if a spouse 
has been confined in a mental institution for five 
continuous years. The governor vetoed the bill on the 
grounds that marriage vows must be taken seriously. 
“In sickness and in health” once pledged, ought not 
to be revoked. Besides, if divorce were permitted by 
law under these particular circumstances, knowledge 
of this would very likely aggravate the condition of 
the mentally ill spouse. Let us note that this example is 
a test case, for if divorce were granted on the ground 
of illness, a case in which no guilt is involved, less 
extreme cases would appear to justify divorce more 
easily. 

That sickness, generally speaking, is no adequate 
ground for divorce is plausible to anyone who 
acknowledges some norm beyond egoism. Prolonged 
mental illness, however, is a kind of illness which 
disrupts the mutual relationship so much, or com- 
pletely, and in such a special way as to leave the 
healthy spouse in every respect unmarried except this 
one: that he is keeping his vow to remain married. 

It is clear that Ribicoff’s objection to the pro- 
posed bill did not rest on the principle of inherent 
sanctity as much as on the meaning of sacrificial love 
for which people expressed their readiness in taking 
their marriage vows and to which they should be held, 
by law, even under circumstances like the ones cited. 
By demanding that such a marriage be continued on 
the basis of love, whose supreme test is sacrifice, the 
entire atmosphere of the argument is changed, for we 
have now cast off the metaphysical spell of inherent 
sanctity which, as such, has nothing to do with love. 
We are now speaking about the highest norm of 
Christian ethics, a love which is not contingent upon 
mutuality or anything “received” from the person 
so loved. There is no doubt but wherever a husband 
or wife remains married with this unconditional 
fidelity, bearing the consequences of his or her deci- 
sion, we have a marriage which is “kept holy” in a 
very special sense. 

This acknowledgment, however, does not settle the 
problem from an ethical or a legal point of view. As 
concerns the latter, we must ask: if five years con- 
finement is not sufficient ground for divorce, would 
ten years be? If we make sacrificial love the one and 
only legal norm we have to reject a ten year clause 
for the same reason. We could never grant divorce on 
the ground of mental illness even if the marriage 
partner were confined hopelessly for thirty years. 
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example, was made on the ground that marriage “is” indis- 
soluble, i.e., regardless of the fact that the Group Captain’s 
divorced wife is now the wife of another man. 
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The Third Person 


But now we have to consider in which form such a 
marriage is actually continued. What happens in the 
life of the unafflicted spouse? Since he* married in the 
first place he should not be expected actually to live 
alone indefinitely. Is another woman who then, in 
fact, takes the place of the incapacitated wife to be 
kept on the basis of so-called free love when every 
human being capable of love knows that there is no 
such thing as “free” love? To put it drastically, must 
she be compelled to “live in sin” in order that 
marriage be kept holy, and is it kept holy if it is 
compromised in relation to both the wife and another 
woman? What does the admonition to keep marriage 
honorable (or honest: timios, Hebrews 13:4) mean 
for people in such a situation? 


It may be argued that the third person involved 
in it knows “from the start” that this relationship 
will have to remain incomplete and judged, in terms 
of the existing marriage, to be “adultery.” But this 
is a circular argument. She knows this because our 
marital ethics and legislation have decided in advance 
that this man cannot remarry. The point is not that 
she knows this but whether she should have to know 
it. It is this situation which needs attention in order 
that our legislation be just. The person who, though 
separated from his spouse for many years or for the 
rest of his life, continues to live alone is not only 
very rare but cannot be normative for legislation. He 
does not need it for himself and he does not affect 
the lives of others. It is the person who will enter a 
new relationship but who, by law, is prevented from 
taking full responsibility for it. 


Domain and Limits of Law 


Now it may be that partners in such a situation 
should be willing to bear the incompleteness and dis- 
advantages of their situation in a spirit of sacrifice 
for the sake of the ill person. But here a final and 
crucial question has to be raised, the question con- 
cerning the domain and limits of law and its relation- 
ship to personal religious and ethical choices. 

With regard to the special issue under discussion, 
should the law be severe in order to curb irresponsi- 
bility but, in doing so, run the “certain chance” of 
being violated in secret and causing new conflicts, 
morally and in the conduct of their entire lives, to 
both persons concerned? Or should the law, being on 
the side of the general law and general norms, tend 
more toward leniency in order to prevent a moral 
black market, leaving it up to the individual to decide 
in accordance with his conscience, knowledge of him- 
self and his circumstances, whether to act upon his 
legal rights and to fulfill the law only, or whether the 
more sacrificial way is demanded of him. 

The latter alternative appears to be more in the 





4To avoid doubling of pronouns, we will assume that the 
husband is healthy and the wife confined. 
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spirit of a Christian understanding of the domain 
and limits of law—even though the very reason for 
the existence of law is largely man’s propensity to sin 
and to do what he ought not even when he knows it. 
Relative leniency in legislation is yet preferable for 
the following reasons. (1) The realities of human 
relationships are much more diverse than law can 
ever be without losing its very character of law. 
(2) Being then, in principle, generalizations also of 
ethical judgments, laws are often compromises also of 
ideal norms (i.e., perfect love). (3) The virtue of 
law is “not to see the person,” that is, to be impartial 
in the sense of being superior to prejudice. Ex post 
facto laws are contrary to the spirit of law, but the 
spirit of a yet higher justice would again be to see the 
person, the individual situation in its unique ethical 
problem. At a certain point, however, this ceases to 
be the responsibility of law for the very reasons just 
mentioned. The conflict between not seeing the person 
and yet seeing is one not resolvable on the level of 
law where it can arise. It must be resolved or, where 
this cannot be done fully, terminated by a personal 
decision on a level apart from the law where God 
alone is man’s judge and redeemer. The availability 
of laws, though a blessing, can never relieve an indi- 
vidual from the often awesome responsibility yet to 
examine his own heart and conscience for what is 
demanded of him as this person toward this other 
person. If the relationhsip of law to ethics, and to 
Christian ethics in particular, is so understood, the 
“leniency” of law may also be discovered to be a 
sterner taskmaster than a more rigid and fixed code. 
For its leniency may sometimes prove to be the door 
to that freedom in which a person becomes aware of 
his own bondage to a law beyond that which is written. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Lutheran Synod Deposes Pastors 
Found Guilty of Heresy 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (RNS) — Two Wisconsin 
pastors found guilty of heresy at trials several months 
ago were deposed from the ministry by a special con- 
vention of the Northwest Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America here. 


At the same time, the synod declined to take further 
action against a third pastor who had been acquitted 
of charges of doctrinal deviation in his trial. 

Unfrocked by the synod’s action were the Rev. George 
P. Crist, Jr., 31, former pastor of Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church at Durham, Wis., and the Rev. Victor K. Wrig- 
ley, 36, pastor of Gethsemane Lutheran Church at 
Brookfield, Wis. 

The synod rejected a motion that it set aside the 
verdict of innocent in the trial of the Rev. John H. 
Gerberding, 33, former pastor of Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, Menomonee Falls, Wis., and begin new pro- 
ceedings against him. 


Also rejected by the synod was a proposal that Mr. 
(Continued on page 23) 








Irenicism in Lyon 


J. ROBERT NELSON 


YON FOR THE tourist means gastronomie par 

excelence. For the informed Christian it summons 
the memory of the martyr-theologian Irenaeus. And for 
a smaller circle of Christians it symbolizes prayer for 
Christian unity. 

There remains no second century edifice or monu- 
ment connected with the life of Irenaeus, save perhaps 
the Roman theater. But the spirit of the saint’s name, 
his “peacefulness,” is much alive. And the city may 
be called a “Roman theater” in a figurative sense: 
here is a live drama in which is enacted the non- 
violent struggle of well-informed, profoundly chari- 
table Catholic ecumenism against biased negativism in 
both kinds, Catholic and Protestant. 

Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyon in the second century, 
was an indomitable herald of the Gospel and foe of 
Gnostic heresy. But he also wrote a stout letter of 
protest to Pope Victor when the latter wished to 
excommunicate Christians who raised questions about 
the exact date of Easter. His irenicism was not misty- 
eyed sentimentalism, but devotion to the apostolic 
Gospel. The attitude of his successor nearly 1800 years 
later, Cardinal Gerlier, may be judged to be the same. 
Under his approving eye the work for Christian unity 
has been advancing for twenty years. 


Responses to Unity 


At the mention of unity in this context the reflexes 
of numerous Christians respond immediately, like a 
hand slapping a mosquito. Unity, thinks the Catholic, 
means reunion with us. Unity, thinks the Protestant, 
has nothing to with them. Likewise when a World 
Council of Churches secretary visits this venerable 
cardinal, the widespread reactions may be anticipated. 
See, the ecumenical movement is the way to Rome! 

“Why did you go to Lyon?” asked a friend. “The 
Roman Church hasn’t changed. Look at Spain and 
Colombia.” True, the Church of Rome seems to be 
described by the ambiguous words of the hymn: 
“Unshaken as eternal hills, immovable she stands.” 
The Protestant who longs for a truly ecumenical unity, 
both intensive and extensive, can hardly suppress a 
feeling of despair when he looks Romeward and sur- 
veys the wondrous cross-stitching of dogma and canon 
law in the ecclesiastical tapestry. The Roman Catholic 
of similar outlook, who refuses to insist that unity must 
mean universal submission to St. Peter’s chair, is also 
unable to see clearly, or even faintly, how the division 
is to be overcome. Yet both of them know one thing 
for sure: this deep division is not what God wills 
for his people. Both know further that it is only when 
deeply impressed psychological and social antagonisms 
have been obliterated that Protestants and Roman 
Catholics as persons can begin to experience their kin- 
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ship as heirs of God and fellow-heirs with Christ. And 
such experience is the prerequisite for any meaningful 
consideration of doctrinal and liturgical divisions. 

While the Church of Rome as a whole shows little 
sign of the change a Protestant desires to see, it is 
nevertheless significant, very significant, that there are 
laymen, priests and members of the higher hierarchy 
who dare to consider with open minds and generous 
hearts the problem of their relations to Protestants. 
We can look upon this fact with real joy. And we can 
be prefectly wary of being duped or compromised 
without feeling any more suspicious of their motives 
than I, a Methodist, feel towards my Anglican, Luth- 
eran or Baptist brethren. 


European Catholicism 

American Protestants have little knowledge of the 
broad-mindedness of many European Catholics. 
Neither do American Catholics. If they knew more, 
the Protestants would be amazed and the Catholics 
horrified, or possibly relieved. Tensions there are, to 
be sure. Roman Catholics have their own political 
parties. They make converts rapidly in areas where 
Protestantism is numerically robust but spiritually 
anemic. And, as an exuberant priest said to me on a 
return voyage to America, “Rome is always Rome!” 

But look here in the small print. Protestant and 
Catholic congregations use the same church building. 
The striking renewal of biblical studies in the Roman 
Church necessitates a second-look at the conventional 
and apparently distorted view of scripture and tradi- 
tion which many think is the Catholic view. Various 
Catholic theologians study with immense earnestness 
and thoroughness the new ecumenical movement and 
have written the best, indeed, the only, systematic and 
critical books on the ecclesiological problems of the 
World Council. (It remained for a French priest, 
Father George Tavard, to publish the first and only 
book! of this kind in America.) The most compre- 
hensive and penetrating teaching about the contempo- 
rary ecumenical movement, according to Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft, is to be found in a Roman Catholic seminary in 
Belgium. And especially in France, Belgium and Ger- 
many the Week of Universal Prayer for Christian 
Unity (January 18-25) is observed by Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike, in the selfless, Christ- 
centered spirit of its initiator, the late Abbé Paul 
Couturier. (cf. Christian Century, Dec. 14, 1955, 
p- 1460.) 


American Negativity 


Comparable instances of rapprochement on a reli- 
gious and theological plane in America are difficult to 





1The Catholic Approach to Protestantism. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955 
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find. But it is not good reasoning to conclude, as 
many do, that, because of the stiff attitudes on both 
sides, American Protestants and Catholics must be 
content with only an occasional and superficial display 
of mutual recognition. When priest and minister serve 
on the same committee to fight drug addiction, they 
come no nearer the nerve of the problem of their 
division as Christians than they do when they play 
golf together. It is when they begin to understand 
each other’s basic beliefs, and above all when they 
pray for each other, that superficiality is transcended. 
The need and opportunity for this kind of encounter 
and mutual concern are especially great in America, 
where the churches of both traditions are energetic 
and growing. That their relationship to each other 
can be described only as competition is a most pitiable 
and culpable denial of the unitive power of the 
Christian Gospel. Yet a generalization can be made 
fairly that a probable majority of members of these 
two streams of Christianity hold the purely negative 
view that conversion and absorption by one or the 
other is the only alternative to perennial mistrust and 
conflict. Such is clearly the presupposition of the 
Catholics who promote the “Chair of Unity Octave,” 
wherein prayers rise to God in supplication for all 
Christians to become Roman Catholics [Christianity 
and Crisis, February 26, 1956, p. 7]. And this prayer 
period coincides exactly with the time when many 
Catholics, mostly in Europe, under the influence of 
Abbé Couturier, are praying for a kind of unity which 
God has yet to reveal as his will for the Church, by 
whatever means he will. 


“The silent voice of Christ . . .” 


As Pére Michalon, the successor to Couturier, 
declares: “Visible Christian unity will be attained 
when the Praying Christ has found enough Christian 
souls in all the confessions to enable Him to pray, in 
them, freely to His Father for Unity. The silent voice 
of Christ ought to swell with the voices of all His 
baptized people, with all their supplications, in Him, 
humble, penitent, for we all bear a terrible guilt in 
this drama of separations. Were this guilt only of 
omission, of indifference, of thoughtlessness, of accept- 
ance of the existing situation, it would still be terrible. 
But how many forms of spiritual pride have not come, 
and still come, from all sides, to strengthen the bar- 
riers and widen the ditches! — Let each one of us 
examine himself before God!” (L-Unité chrétienne et 
la Priére, Paris, 1955, p. 20) 

On the Sunday of the Week of Universal Prayer 
for Christian Unity this year, just after a most im- 
pressive mass for unity in the crowded mediaeval 
cathedral of Lyon, I stood with Pére Michlaon be- 
fore the grave of Abbé Couturier. Within the 
cemetery walls there reigned a serene silence, but 
my mind could not avoid hearing the strident, dis- 
cordant voices of divided Christians in all the world. 
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It had been the life vocation of this apétre de l'unité 
to encourage others to pray with him for the harmony 
which diverse but related voices of faith can produce. 
As I reflected on the influence of that unassuming 
man, his successor drew from a brief-case a familiar 
green paper. It was the prayer leaflet which I had 
prepared for this same week, used by Christians of 
many lands who are related to the World Council. 
Understanding his gesture, I read the English litany 
while he joined in the response. 


“O Son of Man and Suffering Servant, by whose 
atoning death we have been made one with Thee 
and with each other, grant us contrition and 
penitence for our continued divisions, which 
obscure the sufficiency of Thy sacrifice. 

Hear us and save us, good Lord.” 


He meant it. So did I. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
(Continued from page 21) 


Gerberding be required to face an examining committee 
of the synod before he can take another pastorate. 

The synod’s executive board was empowered to take 
legal action, if necessary, against Mr. Wrigley’s con- 
gregation at Brookfield which has kept him on as pastor 
despite his suspension from the ministry shortly after 
his trial. The congregation was “admonished” to re- 
view actions in which it had “wilfully disregarded” the 
synod by ordering Mr. Wrigley not to attend his trial. 

A petition by Mr. Wrigley’s congregation that the 
entire case be submitted to the executive board of the 
ULCA also was rejected. 

Convention delegates were told that 56 of some 300 
members in the Brookfield congregation have signed 
a statement expressing their desire to remain faithful 
to the Northwest Synod. 

The vote deposing Mr. Wrigley from the ministry 
was 229 in favor and eight against. 

Mr. Crist was deposed by a voice vote, in which only 
a scattering of “noes” were heard in protest. The synod 
president, Dr. Paul Bishop of Minneapolis, ruled that 
the necessary four-fifths vote for unfrocking had 
been achieved. 

The Durham, Wis., church which Mr. Crist served 
had recognized his suspension by a majority vote fol- 
lowing the trial and he surrendered his ordination 
certificate to the synod in October. He has since been 
doing graduate study at the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Gerberding, after resigning his pastorate Dec. 1, 
has been working on a weekly newspaper at Lancaster, 
Wis. He kept his ordination papers despite a suggestion 
from Dr. Bishop that he surrender them. 

The three pastors had been tried by different commit- 
tees, composed of pastors from the synod. All had 
been accused of preaching or teaching doctrine in con- 
flict with the faith set forth in the synod’s constitution. 
These involved attitudes toward the Bible, the virgin 
birth of Christ, the physical resurrection of Jesus, the 
miracles of Christ, the nature of the Lord’s Supper 
and other matters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editors: 

In the section on Correspondence in the February 6th 
issue a very interesting letter is printed from the Rev. 
M. V. Oggel. In answering the Rev. Oggel, Dr. Nie- 
buhr uses Paul’s words to prove that Paul did not 
believe in a physical resurrection. It would seem to 
me that intellectual honesty would call in question 
such an interpretation of these words from Paul: “it 
is sown a natural body and (IT) is raised a spiritual 
body.” 

What is raised a “spiritual body”? If my Greek is 
correct whatever was buried as a natural bedy, THAT 
was also raised, only now a spiritual body. 

It seems to me that had Paul written, “it is sown 
a natural body, and another body, a spiritual one, is 
raised,” then Dr. Niebuhr’s interpretation should be 
valid. It seems that if it is said that a dirty body is 
sown and it is raised a clean body, it does not allude 
to some other body, but to the same body with differ- 
ing circumstances. 

It is also alluded that Paul’s equating his own experi- 
ence of the Risen Christ with that of the other apostles 
revealed “how little stock he put in a physical resur- 
rection.” Why, may we ask? I had always thought 
that Paul was rather equating his own experience with 
the Risen Christ with that of the apostles. He was 
claiming, it seems to many of us, that having seen the 
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Risen Christ in his body, he had just as much right 
to an apostleship as did the others who claimed they 
were eyewitnesses of “His majesty.” 

The great puzzle to me has always been why the 
enemies of this misguided sect didn’t forever destroy 
their claims, by producing the body of their dead com- 
rade, whom they mistakenly thought had been resur- 
rected. This was all that would have been needed, and 
no adequate answer has ever been given as to why 
the Jewish leaders, or the Roman governors, didn’t 
make the early Christians the laughingstock of the 
ages, by merely producing the body of their “living” 
Lord, whom they could prove was still dead? 

Rev. George E. Wascovich 
Mobile, Alabama 


To the Editors: 

I have read Dr. Niebuhr’s editorial note in Christianity 
and Crisis (February 6, 1956) about Protestantism and 
the arts in which you refer to the television program 
in which I appeared. Obviously, the subject matter 
of my conversation was not Protestantism and the arts; 
therefore, only a very short time—reduced drastically 
from a two hour conversation to a half hour—was left 
for this subject. In it I showed the religious meaning 
of a great Renaissance picture and pointed to the 
Protestant character of Picasso’s “Guernica.” I prob- 
ably said more about it in the unabridged conversation, 
but as I said publicly on several other occasions, 
“Guernica” and many other pictures of recent art do 
represent only one half of the Protestant message, 
namely, the human situation. The other part is the 
great problem which is still unsolved and to which 
I will try to give a preliminary answer. I believe, 
seemingly in contrast to you, that there is an admir- 
able development of a new architectural style all over 
the Christian world. I have seen just in the last months 
several modern churches which are free from imitation 
and built completely out of the needs of a Protestant 
church building. The National Council would do well 
to publicize good examples of this new style much more 
than it does. Architecture is the basic visual art just 
because it is partly determined by purpose. My hope 
for a rebirth of Protestant visual arts generally is 
based on this fact. I can envisage murals in which, 
for instance, the head of the Christ by Rouault (re- 
produced in the Christmas issue of LIFE magazine) 
would be able to answer the question implied in pictures 
like “Guernica.” But I think we should not be worried 
too much about creative possibilities if the spirit of 
radical honestly has conquered the mind of our artists 
and has removed the traces of a dishonest tradition- 
alism producing imitation in church architecture and 
beautifying sentimentality in religious magazines. 
Against this we must fight and not keep silent, even 
if we don’t know all the answers. 

Paul Tillich 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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